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ADVERTISEMENT 

IN  preparing  the  series  of  six  booklets  to  be  called 
"  Old  Stories  and  Sayings  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,"  "  Northern  Europe,"  "  Southern  Europe," 
"  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Near  East,"  "  Japan 
and  China,"  and  "  Africa,"  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
compiler  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  beaten  tracks, 
and  also  to  select  those  sayings  which,  apart  from 
their  general  wisdom  and  shrewdness,  also  illustrate 
more  or  less  vividly  the  characteristics  and  environ- 
ment of  the  people  among  whom  they  have  originated. 
The  little  books  are  not  intended  for  the  edification 
of  the  learned — rather  to  awaken  in  the  many  that 
international  and  inter-racial  sympathy  and  under- 
standing which  it  is  believed  will  be  the  special  growth 
of  the  twentieth  century. 
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A   FOREWORD 

T~)  EADERS  will  be  probably  struck  by  that  crude- 
J-V  ness  of  much  African  folklore,  which  is  as  the 
effort  of  a  soul  still  struggling  to  get  into  words  some- 
thing a-stir  within  itself.  They  may  also  note  that 
these  utterances  of  primitive  savagery  have  much  more 
in  common  with  the  inventions  of  early  European  days 
than  with  the  subtle  philosophy  of  India,  the  practical- 
ness and  cynicism  of  China,  or  the  grace  and  poetry 
of  Japan.  The  African  proverbs  are  shrewd  and  kindly, 
and  both  they  and  the  stories  are  wonderfully  and  pic- 
turesquely suggestive  of  the  surroundings  from  which 
they  emanate.  Touches  of  poetry  are  almost  wholly 
lacking  in  them.  Yet  it  is  touching  to  note  how  the  moon 
was  associated  by  them  with  a  woman's  sorrow  and 
weariness  of  life,  and  how  the  rain  which  follows 
lightning  is  seen  as  a  provision  of  water  for  the  days  of 
mourning  over  injury  inflicted  by  the  preceding  storm. 
"  Oh,  Brother,"  and  "  The  Hyena  and  the  Leopard  " 
are  telling  hits  at  the  universal  frailties  of  poor 
humanity.  Readers  of  this  little  book  will  surely  recog- 
nise our  debt  to  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Duff-Macdonald, 
Dennett,  McCulloch,  and  others,  whose  labours  in  re- 
search and  translation  have  made  this  humbler  effort 
possible. 


"  A  wise  man  who  knows  proverbs  can  reconcile 
difficulties." — AFRICAN  SAYING. 


Eternal  verities  may  be  seen  flickering  in  old  stories 
as  eternal  sunshine  glances  amid  breeze-blown  foliage. 


African  Stories  and  Sayings 


THE   SPIRIT   OF   THE  WATERS 

HPHERE  is  a  great  woman  spirit  in  Africa,  who  has 
JL  control  of  the  spirits  of  rain,  lightning,  etc. 
They  say  that  once  some  women  were  busy  in  a  district 
where  water  was  very  scarce,  and  they  had  brought 
with  them  their  jars  containing  some  of  the  precious 
fluid. 

Suddenly  an  old  woman  with  a  little  child  on  her 
back  passed  by,  hesitated,  and  then  asked  whether 
they  would  not  spare  a  little  water  for  the  infant. 
The  women  said  no ;  they  had  carried  the  water  a 
long  way,  and  they  needed  it  all  for  themselves. 

The  poor  old  woman  passed  on,  but  said  that  they 
would  be  some  day  sorry  for  their  lack  of  kindness. 

Presently  she  saw  a  man  up  a  palm  tree,  and  she 
called  to  him,  asking  if  he  would  give  her  baby  a  little 
palm-wine,  as  it  was  dying  of  thirst. 

He  instantly  consented,  came  down  from  the  tree, 
and  handed  her  a  calabash  full  of  wine. 

"  But  I  have  no  cup,"  said  she. 

"  Nay,  mother,"  he  answered,  "  let  us  break  an 
empty  calabash,  and  give  the  child  to  drink." 

She  was  very  grateful.  As  she  went  away  she  bade 
him  be  in  the  same  place  to-morrow. 

He  wondered  so  much  at  this  that  he  had  a  sleepless 
night,  and  next  day  hurried  to  the  appointed  spot. 
He  got  a  great  surprise.  He  knew  there  had  been  no 
water  there  yesterday,  and  now  there  was  a  great  lake  ! 

The  old  woman  came  to  him  and  told  him  he  need 
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not  be  surprised,  for  thus  had  she,  the  Great  Spirit 
of  Waters,  ordained.  She  told  him  he  was  to  fish  in 
that  water,  and  the  supply  of  fish  should  never  fail. 
But  no  woman  should  ever  touch  those  fishes  :  lake 
and  fish  were  to  be  alike  forbidden  to  all  women, 
because  of  the  unkindness  women  had  shown  her. 
And  the  name  of  that  lake  is  Bosi. 


THE  TWIN   BROTHERS 

A  CERTAIN  woman  had  two  sons,  twins,  and  each 
had  brought  into  the  world  with  him  a  wonder- 
working charm.  The  name  of  the  one  brother  was 
Luemba  and  of  the  other  Mavungu.  They  were  both 
nearly  full-grown  when  they  were  born,  and  as  even 
of  twins  one  must  be  the  senior,  Mavungu,  the  first- 
born, was  the  first  to  wish  to  go  out  into  the  world. 

About  this  time  the  daughter  of  the  great  female 
Spirit  of  the  Waters  was  receiving  many  offers  of 
marriage,  but  she  set  them  all  aside,  saying  that  she 
did  not  love  any  of  the  swains. 

Mavungu  heard  all  this,  and  thought  he  would  like 
to  marry  her  himself,  so  he  appealed  to  his  charm  for 
help,  and  taking  up  some  grass,  he  changed  one  blade 
into  a  horn,  another  into  a  knife,  a  third  into  a  gun, 
till  he  was  well  prepared  for  travelling. 

Then  he  travelled  and  travelled  till  he  got  very 
hungry,  and  he  cried  to  his  charm,  "  Do  you  mean  me 
to  die  of  hunger  ?  "  and  straightway  a  sumptuous 
feast  was  provided,  and  afterwards,  at  Mavungu 's 
request,  the  charm  cleared  away  the  plates  ! 

Then  Mavungu  travelled  and  travelled  again,  till  he 
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was  very  weary,  and  then  the  charm  provided  him 
with  a  resting-place. 

After  many  days'  journey,  he  reached  the  dwelling 
of  the  great  Water  Spirit  and  her  daughter,  and  as 
soon  as  the  daughter  saw  Mavungu  she  ran  to  her 
mother,  calling  out  that  she  had  seen  a  man  she  could 
love,  and  that  she  should  die  unless  she  married. 

Yet  when  Mavungu  told  the  Water  Spirit  what  his 
errand  was,  she  did  not  betray  her  daughter's  secret, 
but  bade  him  go  to  her  and  urge  his  suit  if  she  were 
willing.  And  when  the  young  man  and  the  maiden 
met,  they  rushed  together,  and  were  very  happy. 

They  were  led  to  a  fine  dwelling,  and  there  they 
stayed,  while  all  the  townsfolk  made  high  festival. 
The  morning  after  the  marriage  Mavungu  noticed  that 
all  the  walls  were  covered  with  mirrors,  only  they  were 
veiled,  so  that  their  glass  could  not  be  seen.  He 
asked  his  bride  about  them,  and  she  uncovered  one, 
and  Mavungu  saw  therein  his  native  village,  and  he 
saw  another  village  that  he  knew,  and  so  on,  as  she 
uncovered  one  after  another.  But  there  was  one  she 
would  not  uncover,  and  when  he  wished  to  know  why, 
she  said  it  was  because  it  would  show  him  the  picture  of 
a  place  whence  people  never  returned.  But  he  per- 
suaded her  to  show  it,  and  it  was  a  terrible  place  he 
saw.  He  said  at  once  that  he  must  go  there,  and  no 
tears  of  the  bride  could  dissuade  him,  though  he  tried 
to  reassure  her  by  saying  that  his  charm  would  take 
care  of  him. 

So  he  rode  off  to  the  place  whence  nobody  returns. 
By  and  by  he  saw  an  old  woman,  from  whom  he  asked 
fire  to  light  his  pipe,  and  she  told  him  first  to  tie  up  his 
horse  and  then  come  and  fetch  the  light.  He  instantly 
obeyed,  tied  up  his  horse  very  securely,  and  went  after 
the  old  woman.  When  he  came  near  her,  she  killed 
him,  and  he  disappeared  entirely. 
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Now  Luemba  was  uneasy  about  his  brother's  long 
absence,  and  determined  to  follow  him.  He  took  some 
grass,  and  as  Mavungu  had  done,  changed  it  into 
necessaries  for  his  journey,  and  then  he  too  set  out  for 
the  town  of  the  great  Water  Spirit.  She  rushed  out 
to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  calling  him  Mavungu. 
Though  he  told  her  he  was  Luemba,  brother  of  her 
son-in-law,  neither  she  nor  her  daughter  would  believe 
him,  and  they  both  danced  for  joy.  But  Luemba's 
charm  enclosed  the  bride  in  a  room,  so  that  he  saw  her 
no  more  till  next  morning. 

Luemba  also  noticed  the  closed  mirrors,  and  asked 
the  Water  Spirit's  daughter  about  them,  and  she 
willingly  showed  him  all  but  the  one,  which  she  un- 
covered with  great  reluctance.  And  when  Luemba 
saw  the  terrible  picture  of  the  place  whence  nobody 
returns,  he  knew  that  his  brother  was  there. 

So  Luemba  determined  to  go  after  his  brother.  He 
thanked  the  Water  Spirit's  people  for  the  kind  reception 
they  had  given  him,  and  went  off  amid  their  weeping  ; 
only  as  they  all  believed  him  to  be  Mavungu,  they 
thought  he  had  made  this  fateful  journey  in  safety 
already,  and  would  probably  do  so  again. 

Luemba  travelled  and  travelled  till  he  met  the  old 
woman,  whom  he  asked  for  fire.  But  when  she  told 
him  to  tie  up  his  horse,  and  come  and  fetch  it,  he  tied 
up  his  horse  very  slackly  and  straightway  fell  upon 
the  old  woman  and  killed  her. 

Then  he  sought  out  the  bones  of  his  brother  and 
his  horse,  and  he  touched  them  with  his  charm,  and 
Mavungu  and  his  horse  came  to  life  again ;  and  they 
touched  with  the  same  charms  the  bones  of  hundreds 
of  people  who  had  perished  in  that  place,  and  they  came 
to  life  again,  and  followed  the  brothers  to  the  town 
of  the  great  Water  Spirit.  And  Luemba  told  Mavungu 
how  his  bride  and  his  mother-in-law  had  mistaken  him 
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for  Mavungu,  and  how  his  charm  had  guarded 
Mavungu's  bride. 

Then  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  brothers  about 
their  followers.  Mavungu  claimed  them  for  his  because 
he  was  the  elder,  and  Luemba  claimed  them  because  he 
had  restored  life  both  to  them  and  to  Mavungu  himself. 
Mavungu  killed  Luemba,  but  Luemba's  horse  stayed 
by  his  dead  body.  Mavungu  rode  on  to  the  Water 
Spirit's  town,  and  had  a  magnificent  reception  there. 

Luemba's  horse  took  his  master's  charm,  and  touched 
Luemba's  corpse  so  that  he  lived  once  more.  And 
Luemba  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  after  Mavungu 
and  killed  him. 

And  when  the  townsfolk  heard  the  story,  they  said 
Luemba  had  done  quite  right. 
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The  great  calabash  tree  has  a  seed  for  its  mother. 

Human  blood  is  heavy,  the  man  who  has  shed  it 
cannot  run  away. 

A  brand  burns  him  who  stirs  it  up. 

No  one  gives  a  cat  to  a  hyena  to  keep. 

A  large  cock  does  not  suffer  a  small  one  to  crow. 

The  beetle  is  a  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  its  mother. 

Patience  is  stronger  than  a  lion. 

The  sun  never  sets  without  fresh  news. 

The  elephant  makes  a  dust,  and  the  buffalo  makes  a 
dust,  but  the  dust  of  the  buffalo  is  lost  in  that  of  the 
elephant. 

Hawks  go  away  for  the  nesting  season,  and  fools 
think  they  have  gone  away  forever. 
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FOWLS  AND  CROWS 

r  I  "'HEY  tell  that  a  domestic  fowl  was  visited  by  a 
-L  wild  guinea  fowl.  The  latter  was  greatly  as- 
tonished to  find  that  the  housewife  threw  out  food  to 
the  fowls,  that  a  comfortable  house  was  provided,  and 
every  kindness  shown.  But  he  began  to  understand 
the  pleasant  mystery  when  the  hungry  master  of  the 
house  came  home  and  said  : 

"  Wife,  kill  that  fowl  as  a  relish  for  my  supper." 
They  also  tell  that  a  certain  Chief,  being  greatly 
puzzled  over  some  case,  could  get  no  advice  till  a  crow 
came  and  put  things  straight  for  him.  This  crow  the 
Chief  rewarded  handsomely  by  a  gift  of  beans  and 
other  seeds.  The  crow  started  to  carry  these  home, 
but  dropped  many  on  the  way,  and  now,  the  crow  and 
all  his  descendants  rifle  the  native's  fields,  looking  for 
some  of  these  lost  seeds  and  their  produce. 
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IF  YOU  RUN  RISKS,  TAKE  THEM 

A  SHEEP  and  a  dog  were  in  the  constant  habit 
£\  of  stealing  into  a  man's  yard  and  feasting  them- 
selves on  what  they  could  find  there.  Occasionally 
the  man  saw  them,  and  then  he  fell  upon  them  with 
a  stick.  On  these  occasions  the  sheep  would  only  grunt 
quietly  and  move  slowly  off,  but  the  dog  would  run  off, 
yelping  vigorously.  So  the  sheep  said  to  the  dog, 
"  If  you  can't  stand  a  blow  or  two,  why  do  you  come 
into  the  yard  at  all  ?  What  is  the  good  of  shouting 
'  bow- wow- wow  !  '  just  because  you  are  receiving  the 
penalty  which  you  knew  was  to  be  expected  ?  If  you 
cannot  accept  the  punishment,  why  do  you  run  the 
risk  of  it  ?  " 
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No  man  is  clever  enough  to  lick  himself  on  the  back. 
Where  the  elephant  falls  the  vulture  comes. 

The  place  where  the  rabbit  slept  has  become  famous, 
because  all  the  other  animals  came  to  look. 
•     •     • 

He  who  will  not  take  advice,  gets  knowledge  when 
trouble  overtakes  him. 

He  has  gone  in  search  of  the  birds  of  the  sea. 
A  man  does  not  use  one  finger  to  take  out  an  arrow. 
Many  guests  matter  little  to  the  ass  of  the  inn. 
There  is  no  beast  that  does  not  roar  in  its  own  den. 
No  man  buys  yams  while  they  are  yet  in  the  ground. 

The  camel  has  his  own  opinion  and  the  camel-driver 
has  his. 
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DEMANE  AND   DEMAZANA 

ONCE  there  were  a  young  brother  and  sister  who 
lived  together.  They  were  orphans,  and  their 
names  were  Demane  and  Demazana.  Their  home 
was  only  a  cave,  and  the  brother  warned  his  sister 
never  to  roast  meat  during  his  absences  from  home, 
or  the  smell  would  certainly  attract  the  cannibals 
who  were  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  one 
day  Demazana  disregarded  this  injunction,  and  the 
cannibals  came  and  carried  her  off.  She  had  the 
presence  of  mind,  as  they  seized  her,  to  clutch  at  a 
handful  of  ashes,  and  she  sprinkled  these  along  the 
way  as  they  took  her,  so  that  her  brother  had  a  clue  to 
where  she  was  gone,  and  he  followed  the  track.  When 
he  reached  the  cannibal's  hut,  he  feigned  ignorance  of 
what  had  happened,  and  simply  asked  for  a  drink. 
While  the  man-eater  went  to  get  this  for  him,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  to  get  Demazana  out  of  the  sack 
in  which  she  was  tied  up.  He  filled  the  sack  with  a 
swarm  of  bees.  When  the  cannibal  returned,  he  went 
to  the  sack  to  prepare  his  feast,  when  the  bees  swarmed 
out  and  stung  him  so  fiercely  that  he  rushed  out  of  the 
hut  and  into  a  pond,  where  he  became  a  tree-stump. 
The  orphans  took  possession  of  his  hut  and  of  all  that 
he  had. 
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ROUSED  AT  LAST 

A  MAN  having  lost  much  of  his  plantations 
through  the  depredations  of  a  gorilla,  he  resolved 
to  go  on  his  tracks,  and,  if  possible,  to  kill  him.  He 
went  a  long  way,  and  at  last  came  to  the  gorilla's 
camp.  The  gorilla  was  up  in  a  tree,  at  the  foot  of 
which  was  a  pile  of  many  sorts  of  fruits.  The  man 
determined  to  remain  as  near  as  he  could  to  this  fruit, 
waiting  till  the  gorilla  came  down.  Almost  as  soon  as 
he  had  selected  his  position,  a  chimpanzee,  club  in 
hand,  strolled  up,  evidently  on  the  look-out  for 
food,  for  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  fruits  he  set  himself 
to  devour.  He  was  still  doing  this  when  the  gorilla 
quietly  came  down  the  tree,  sat  opposite  to  the  chim- 
panzee, and  began  to  eat.  But  the  chimpanzee 
scowled,  and  insinuated  to  his  guest  that  he  had 
better  go  and  find  food  for  himself.  The  gorilla 
took  no  notice,  but  went  on  eating.  Then  the  chim- 
panzee grew  abusive.  The  gorilla  only  looked  at  him. 
Then  the  chimpanzee  struck  the  gorilla.  The  gorilla 
only  pushed  him  aside.  Then  the  chimpanzee  took 
his  club  and  hit  the  gorilla  with  all  his  might.  The 
gorilla  lifted  his  long  arm,  and  with  one  stroke  laid 
the  chimpanzee  dead  at  his  feet.  The  man  ran  away. 
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What  is  in  a  monkey's  mouth  may  not  be  his — it 
may  belong  to  the  hunter. 

The  deaf  look  with  surprise  at  a  speaker's  mouth. 
A  rock  is  the  father  of  stones. 

The  ant  says  to  itself,  "  The  world  is  so  large  that 
I  cannot  possibly  hear  all  the  news  of  it  " — so  it  goes 
about  its  own  business.  The  guinea-pig  says  to  itself, 
"  God  prepared  my  way  before  I  was  born  " — and 
it  does  the  same. 

Hilts  are  unconscious  of  the  strain  to  which  blades 
are  subjected. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  shoulders  which  keep  the 
shirt  from  falling  off. 

When  the  bush  is  on  fire,  the  pigeon  leaves  the  grass. 

The  pond  stands  aside,  as  if  it  were  not  related  to 
the  river. 

One  man  makes  bill-hooks,  and  other  men  use  them. 

The  dog  that  is  very  swift  is  the  one  chosen  to  hunt 
the  hare. 
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PARTNERS 

'T'HERE  were  two  partners  in  trade,  but  they 
J-  belonged  to  different  tribes ;  one  was  a  Man- 
damba,  and  the  other  a  Nassoo.  They  went  to  market 
to  sell  a  goat.  On  the  way,  the  Mandamba  man  told 
the  other  to  go  on  ahead,  as  he  was  going  into  the  bush, 
and  would  tie  up  the  goat  and  overtake  his  companion 
very  quickly. 

The  Nassoo  man  suspected  that  a  trick  was  to  be 
played  on  him.  So  when  he  saw  the  other  was  out  of 
sight  he  turned  back,  untied  the  goat,  quickly  sold 
it,  and  went  on.  When  the  Mandamba  man  overtook 
him,  the  Nassoo  man  asked  him  what  he  had  done 
with  the  goat.  The  Mandamba  man  said  he  had  lost  it. 

The  Nassoo  man  said  he  should  have  left  it  in  his 
charge.  But  the  Mandamba  man,  beginning  to  suspect 
what  had  happened,  only  said  that  they  would  go  on 
to  market,  and  there,  perhaps,  they  might  hear  of 
the  goat. 

In  the  market,  they  saw  the  goat  in  the  hands  of  a 
certain  man,  and  the  Nassoo  man  asked  who  sold  it  to 
him,  and  the  man  replied  he  had  bought  it  from  the 
Nassoo  man. 

Then  the  Mandamba  man  knew  everything,  and 
said,  "  Our  partnership  is  at  an  end."  And  he  took  the 
Nassoo  man  before  the  Chief,  and  the  culprit  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  he  thought  the  Mandamba  man 
had  meant  to  cheat  him. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  the  Chief.  "  It  is  not  unlikely, 
seeing  that  you  are  of  different  tribes,  and  do  not 
trust  each  other.  But  it  was  you  who  did  actually 
cheat  him,  and  that  is  robbery."  And  he  condemned 
the  prisoner  to  be  burned,  but  the  Nassoo  man  offered 
compensation  to  the  Mandamba  man,  and  he  agreed 
to  the  compromise,  and  so  the  matter  was  settled. 
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HORNS  OF   PLENTY 

'  I  AHERE  was  an  ill-treated  solitary  lad  who  knew 
JL  of  an  ox  which  would  produce  food  from  its  right 
horn,  wherever  he  struck  the  horn.  Such  food  as  was 
not  wanted  would  go  back  again  through  the  left  horn, 
when  the  boy  struck  that.  The  ox  was  the  lad's  true 
friend,  and  advised  him  to  remove  the  horns  so  that  he 
could  take  them  with  him  wherever  he  went. 

At  the  next  place  where  the  wanderer  stayed  the 
host,  hearing  of  the  wonder-working  of  these  horns, 
stole  them,  substituting  ordinary  horns  for  them. 
But  in  his  hands  the  wonder-working  horns  would  do 
nothing,  so  the  boy  got  them  back  again. 

In  course  of  time  their  powers  grew,  and  they 
brought  forth  not  only  abundance  of  food,  but  also 
clothing,  and  finally  a  house  where  the  hero  wrent  to 
live  with  the  bride  whom  he  had  won. 
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The  hunchback  is  never  told  to  stand  upright. 

The  strength  of  the  mortar  is  not  as  the  strength 
of  the  pot.  If  you  put  the  mortar  on  the  fire,  it  will 
burn  ;  if  you  pound  a  yam  in  a  pot,  it  will  break. 

Time  is  longer  than  a  rope. 

A  white  cloth  and  a  stain  never  agree. 

A  wild  fig  is  rotten  inside. 

The  weasel  looks  into  the  snake's  hole  while  the 
snake  is  away. 

If  the  thorn  goes  into  the  foot,  the  hand  pulls  it  out, 
but  if  the  thorn  goes  into  the  hand,  the  foot  cannot 
pull  it  out. 

Do  not  repair  another  man's  fence  until  you  hare 
seen  to  your  own. 

The  ox  that  arrives  first  drinks  the  cleanest  water. 
Baboons  laugh  at  the  ugliness  of  each  other. 
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THE  FORCE  OF   IMAGINATION 

A  CERTAIN  young  man  being  upon  a  journey 
/A.  lodged  in  a  friend's  house  by  the  way.  The  friend, 
before  he  went  out  next  morning,  had  got  a  wild  hen 
ready  for  his  breakfast,  those  birds  being  more  savoury 
than  the  domestic  fowl.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  the 
young  traveller  was  under  an  injunction,  with  penalties 
attached  to  it,  not  to  eat  a  wild  hen.  These  injunctions 
are  called  Chegilla.  He  asked  his  host  if  the  dish  were 
of  wild  hen,  and  he  answered  "  No,"  whereupon  the 
young  man  ate  heartily  of  the  repast  and  proceeded 
on  his  way. 

After  four  years  the  two  men  met  again,  and  the 
former  host  asked  the  other  if  he  would  eat  a  wild  hen, 
and  he  said  no  ;  he  was  under  a  Chegilla,  and  must  not 
do  it.  Then  the  host  began  to  laugh,  enquiring  when 
had  he  begun  to  be  so  scrupulous,  seeing  that  he  had 
eaten  one  at  the  host's  table  four  years  before.  There- 
upon the  youth  trembled,  and  presently  sunk  into  so 
sad  a  condition  of  body  that  he  died  within  twenty-four 
hours. 
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THE  BAD   HUSBAND 

r  I  "'HERE  \vere  a  husband  and  wife  living  together, 
JL  and  when  the  wife  asked  her  husband  to  cut  her 
more  palm  nuts  for  family  use,  he  got  angry,  and  spoke 
roughly  to  her.  She  tried  to  explain  that  she  had  to 
furnish  palm  nuts  to  all  his  relations,  who  came  seeking 
them  from  her.  Then  he  said  that  if  he  was  to  go  on 
cutting  palm  nuts,  at  least  she  must  come  with  him 
to  carry  them  back  from  the  trees  to  the  hut.  She 
said  she  had  household  duties  to  perform,  but  he 
forced  her  to  go.  When  he  had  got  her  far  off  into  the 
woods,  he  put  her  on  some  rough  boards  which  he 
used  as  a  table,  and  cut  off  her  arms  and  legs.  She 
writhed  about,  crying  out  pitifully — 

"  If  I  had  never  married,  I  could  never  have  come 
to  this." 

The  husband  went  back  to  town  and  told  the  people 
that  his  wife  had  gone  to  visit  her  relations. 

A  hunter  overheard  the  woman's  chant,  and  was 
shocked  when,  following  the  sound,  he  discovered 
her  terrible  condition.  He  went  back  to  town  and 
told  his  wife,  but  bade  her  to  say  nothing  on  the 
matter.  But  it  came  to  the  Chief's  ears,  and  he  rung 
his  gong  and  called  his  people  together  and  bade  them 
go  and  fetch  the  poor  woman.  They  went  and  brought 
her,  but  just  as  she  arrived  in  town  she  died. 

Then  they  took  and  bound  the  husband,  and  told 
him  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused.  And  they  put 
the  dead  woman  upon  a  grill  that  the  smoke  might  dry 
and  preserve  her  body,  but  they  placed  the  husband 
beneath  in  the  fire,  and  so  consumed  him. 
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A  peacemaker  often  receives  blows. 

A  man  may  be  born  with  a  fortune,  but  wisdom 
conies  only  with  length  of  days. 

People  think  the  poor  are  not  so  wise  as  the  rich ; 
thinking,  "  If  they  be  wise,  why  are  they  poor  ?  " 

Even  in  appearance  the  wise  man  differs  from  the 
fool. 

When  the  master  dies  the  house  is  desolate. 

Ordinary  people  are  as  common  as  grass,  but  good 
people  are  dearer  than  the  eye. 

Not  to  aid  one  in  distress  is  to  kill  him  in  your  heart. 
Working  in  competition  quickens  the  hands. 

When  water  is  poured  on  the  head,  it  finds  its  way 
to  the  feet. 

The  name  given  to  a  child  becomes  natural  to  it. 
Another's  eye  is  not  as  one's  own. 

When   a   dog   acquires   possessions,    men   call   him , 
"  My  lord  the  hound." 
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THE  LION   AND  THE  GIRL 


was  a  lion  who  met  a  girl  and  killed  and 
ate  her.  He  then  put  on  her  skin,  her  dress,  and 
her  ornaments,  and  personating  her,  went  to  her 
mother's  hut.  At  night,  when  the  lion  had  gone  to  bed, 
what  he  was  was  discovered  by  some  of  his  hair  pro- 
truding through  the  girl's  skin  he  was  wearing.  He 
was  at  once  burned  to  death. 

But  the  heart  of  the  girl  he  had  eaten  jumped  out  of 
his  body.  It  was  placed  by  the  grieving  mother  in  a 
calabash  full  of  milk.  As  it  lay  there,  it  increased  in 
size,  and  began  to  take  on  the  form  of  the  girl,  and  the 
calabash  had  to  grow  bigger,  to  be  able  to  hold  it. 
One  day,  while  the  mother  was  out,  the  girl  was  able 
to  step  out  of  the  calabash  and  do  some  housework, 
but  she  hid  herself  and  told  a  hare  to  say  that  he  had 
done  it.  The  mother,  however,  would  not  believe 
the  hare,  and  presently  discovered  her  restored 
daughter,  safe  and  whole. 
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BRAN   PORRIDGE 

HPHERE  was  a  man  who  boasted  that  he  never  ate 
JL  bran  porridge.  He  got  married  in  a  certain 
village  and  built  a  house  there.  Then  he  killed  an 
elephant  and  carried  its  tusks  to  the  coast.  "  Good- 
bye, my  wife,"  said  he  ;  "  I  go  to  buy  goods."  "  Take 
bran,  to  eat  by  the  way,"  said  she.  "  I  don't  eat  bran, 
only  flour,"  he  replied.  He  set  off  to  the  coast,  sold  his 
ivory,  and  got  a  red  cloth  hat — got  it  in  a  bargain. 

He  said  good-bye  to  the  merchants,  promising 
to  bring  more  ivory  next  year.  Then  he  went  off  to  his 
home  in  the  Yao  country.  He  reached  his  village,  and 
the  people  rejoiced  to  see  the  caravan  and  the  goods. 

The  wife  pounded  corn,  and  put  the  bran  in  a  plate, 
and  went  to  the  stream  to  wash  the  husked  grain. 
The  man  was  hungry  and  got  impatient,  and  he  emptied 
the  bran  into  his  hat,  and  poured  in  water  and  stirred 
it  and  ate.  The  woman  then  came  back,  and  he 
clapped  the  hat  on  his  head,  so  that  she  should  not  see 
the  porridge.  "  For,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I  said  I 
never  ate  bran  porridge,  and  she  will  laugh  at  me." 
His  wife  said,  "  What  are  you  hiding  ?  What  is  that 
on  your  head  ?  "  He  answered,  "  It  is  some  medicine 
that  I  prepared  for  the  journey." 

But  as  the  bran  porridge  trickled  down,  he  said, 
"  O  my  wife,  hunger,  hunger.  Some  hunger  eats 
weeds  of  the  fields  ;  some  hunger  eats  what  is  bad. 
After  hoeing  for  food,  we  shall  eat  what  is  nice  at  a 
feast.  My  wife,  do  not  tell  that  I  was  seen  with  bran 
porridge  on  my  head.  I  will  give  you  many  gifts." 
And  he  gave  her  many  gifts.  And  the  woman  brewed 
beer,  and  people  collected  and  danced  and  feasted. 
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When  a  goat's  foot  is  broken,   then  he  finds  his 
master's  door. 

•          •          • 

Were  it  not  for  the  fingers  the  hand  would  be  a 
spoon. 

The  pig,   having  done  wallowing  in   the   mire,   is 
seeking  some  clean  person  to  rub  against. 

The  wonderful  and  the  impossible  have  struck  against 
each  other. 

One  imposture  generally  engenders  many  more. 
He  fled  from  the  sword  and  hid  in  the  scabbard. 

By  labour  comes  wealth. 
In  war  time  the  land  is  dead. 

The  leopard  is  absent,  so  they  play  with  the  cubs. 
Frowning  and  fierceness  do  not  prove  manliness. 
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THE  MISSING  BRIDE 

r  I  ""HERE  was  a  certain  bride  who  was  sent  to  her 
J.  husband's  village,  in  charge  of  guards.  But 
these  guards  were  were-animals  disguised  in  human 
form,  and  on  the  journey  they  showed  their  true  nature 
and  devoured  the  bride.  Her  heart  escaped  from 
them,  and  taking  the  shape  of  a  bird,  joined  a  flock 
of  doves,  who  flew  towards  the  village  where  the  would- 
be  husband  awaited  the  coming  of  the  spouse  who  did 
not  arrive.  The  birds  settled  about  the  hut  of  the 
man's  sister,  who  suspected  that  the  beautiful  bird 
among  the  doves  might  be  her  brother's  missing  bride. 
She  called  her  brother  to  come  and  see  and  judge  for 
himself.  He  caught  the  bird  :  its  wings  came  apart, 
and  from  its  body  stepped  forth  the  lost  girl,  whole  and 
well,  and  as  beautiful  as  ever. 
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MOSIMODI 

HPHERE  was  a  girl  named  Mosimodi  who,  being 
J.  naughty,  made  use  of  her  parents'  magic  pot.  She 
had  a  sister,  who  told  the  father  and  mother  what  Mosi- 
modi had  done ;  but  perhaps  they  disguised  their  wrath, 
for  the  girl  came  back  and  told  Mosimodi  that  they 
were  not  angry.  This  put  Mosimodi  quite  off  her  guard, 
so  that  she  was  easily  caught  and  killed  by  her  mother, 
who  ground  her  to  powder  and  threw  the  dust  into  a 
pool.  There  a  crocodile  found  the  dust,  and  moulded 
it  into  Mosimodi's  form,  and  she  became  his  wife, 
and  lived  with  him  under  the  water.  When  her  sister 
came  to  draw  water,  her  water-pot  remained  fixed 
to  the  earth,  and  Mosimodi  herself  rose  up,  sang  the 
history  of  her  experiences,  and  caused  the  water  to 
become  unfit  for  use.  The  third  time  she  did  this  her 
father  was  there,  and  he  saw  and  heard  all,  and  begged 
his  daughter  to  return  to  her  home.  But  she  went  back 
to  the  water.  Afterwards,  when  her  family  had  offered 
much  cattle  as  tribute  to  the  crocodile,  he  sent  his 
wife  back  to  her  parents,  but  told  her  that  if  they 
ever  made  her  unhappy,  she  was  most  welcome  to 
return  to  him. 
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He  who  marries  a  beauty  marries  trouble. 

The  corn  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  but  it  comes  to 
the  mill  at  last. 

A  mother's  love  is  best  of  all. 

If  you  don't  praise  me,  don't  spoil  my  good  name. 

The  parasite  has  no  roots. 

The  partridge  loves  peas,  but  not  those  that  go  with 
it  into  the  pot. 

I  will  pay  thee  when  fowls  cut  their  teeth. 

Peace  is  the  father  of  friendship. 

A  poor  man  has  no  friends. 

Two  crocodiles  cannot  live  in  one  hole. 

I  wish  to  see  both  behind  and  before. 
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THE   PLAGUE  OF  THE  FAMILY 

THERE  was  a  woman  who  sent  her  daughter  into  a 
neighbouring  village,  where  she  was  to  become 
the  wife  of  one  who  had  been  her  sister's  husband. 
The  mother  cautioned  her  daughter .  very  carefully 
that  on  her  journey  she  was  never  to  look  behind  her. 
She  disobeyed  this  warning,  and  at  that  moment  was 
joined  by  a  woman,  who  persuaded  her  to  exchange 
dresses  with  her.  When  they  both  arrived  at  the 
village  this  woman,  who  was  a  witch,  personated 
the  real  bride,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  was  received  as 
a  servant,  and  sent  to  watch  the  cornfields.  There  she 
sat,  very  sad  and  lonely,  singing  to  herself  the  story  of 
her  wrongs.  An  old  woman  who  chanced  to  overhear 
her  went  and  told  the  husband,  who  came  and  listened 
for  himself.  He  then  took  his  disowned  wife  home 
and  killed  the  witch.  But  on  the  spot  there  grew  up 
a  pumpkin  plant,  and  when  the  wife  had  a  baby  the 
fruit  fell  from  its  stalk  and  struck  her.  The  pumpkin 
was  burned.  Then  a  thistle  grew  up,  which  tore  the 
wife's  skin  ;  it  too  was  burned,  but  changed  itself 
into  a  pumpkin  seed,  which  hit  the  baby.  The  husband 
at  last  caught  this  seed,  ground  it  to  powder,  and 
threw  it  on  the  fire.  From  that  time  the  family  had 
peace. 
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THE  OUTCAST   CHILD 

HPHERE  was  a  certain  family  who  lived  in  a  village. 
J_  There  were  many  children,  but  the  parents 
cared  very  little  indeed  for  the  youngest  of  these,  a  girl 
named  Modisa.  At  last  they  would  no  longer  keep  her 
at  home,  but  drove  her  out,  to  pick  up  a  living  how  she 
could.  She  wandered  about,  dressing  herself  in  grasses, 
and  being  magically  supplied  with  food  as  she  went. 
At  last  she  came  to  a  hut  where  nobody  seemed  to  live, 
so  she  went  in  and  stayed  there,  and  was  mysteriously 
provided  with  food  whenever  she  wished  for  it. 

Presently  an  invisible  man  arrived.  He  was  really 
the  owner  of  the  hut.  He  married  Modisa,  and  after 
they  had  a  son,  she  was  able  to  see  her  husband  and  his 
relations.  He  was  very  rich  and  powerful,  and  he 
sent  famine  upon  the  village  of  her  cruel  family.  Her 
parents  and  sisters  had  to  come  begging  for  food 
from  the  despised  Modisa  and  her  spouse,  but  their 
sacks  were  filled  with  rubbish,  while  that  of  her  grand- 
mother, who  had  been  always  kind  to  her,  was  packed 
with  wholesome  meats. 
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Outside  is  far  away. 

•  •     • 

The  pretty  cup  is  soon  broken. 
The  poor  man's  goat  is  never  fat. 
The  fruit  falls  under  the  tree. 

When  animals  were  being  created,  the  rock  rabbit 
trusted  another  animal  to  get  her  a  tail. 

Remember  the  rock  rabbit's  tail  ! 

•  •     • 

Can  the  river  alter  its  course  ? 
Bees  eat  their  own  honey. 

The  mouth  which  ate  dirt  shall  eat   fat,  and   the 
mouth  that  ate  fat  shall  eat  dirt. 

The  cow  said,  "  Do  not  lend  me  :  give  me  away." 
It  is  the  cowardly  hyena  who  lives  long. 
Corn  near  the  path  never  ripens. 
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THE  BRIDEGROOM  SERPENT 

r  I  ^HERE  was  an  old  woman  who  found  a  young 
J.  girl  wandering  about,  deserted  by  all  her  friends. 
The  old  dame  took  the  maiden  to  her  hut,  saying  she 
would  make  a  nice  wife  for  her  son.  This  son  was  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  was  never  seen  outside  the 
walls  of  his  mother's  home.  He  had  been  already  the 
husband  of  many  girls  in  succession,  but  they  had  all 
soon  died,  because  he  ate  up  all  the  food,  and  they 
could  get  none.  The  wandering  maid  became  his  wife, 
and  every  morning  was  awakened  by  a  blow  from  his 
tail,  and  ordered  to  rise  and  prepare  his  food,  in  which 
she  was  to  have  no  share.  She  could  not  endure  this 
long  and  determined  to  flee.  The  serpent  promptly 
pursued  her,  but  she  sang  a  charm,  which  kept  him 
back  for  a  time.  Then  she  ran  on,  and  each  time  the 
serpent  was  nearly  overtaking  her  she  renewed  the 
spell.  At  last  she  reached  the  village  of  her  lost  family. 
The  people  prepared  to  watch  for  the  serpent,  and 
when  it  appeared,  while  the  girl  sang  her  magic  song 
and  checked  it  the  villagers  fell  on  it  and  slew  it.  Not 
long  afterwards  the  serpent's  old  mother  arrived, 
and  hearing  what  had  become  of  her  son,  she  gathered 
up  the  fragments  of  his  dismembered  body,  burned 
them  to  ashes,  threw  the  ashes  into  a  pool,  and  walked 
round  the  pool,  in  dead  silence,  for  three  times.  At 
the  third  time  her  son  came  to  life  again,  but  emerged 
from  the  water  as  a  young  and  handsome  man,  with 
whom  his  latest  bride  was  quite  happy  to  return  to 
their  home. 
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THE  FULL  MOON'S  IMAGE 

'  I  AHERE  was  a  certain  chief  who  bore  on  his  breast 
J-  an  image  of  the  full  moon.  One  day  he  an- 
nounced to  his  head  wife  that  they  would  have  a  son 
similarly  marked,  while  thrf  other  wives  would  bear 
children  marked  with  crescent  moons  or  stars.  The 
second  wife  was  very  jealous  of  the  honour  given  to 
the  chief  wife,  and  she  caused  an  old  woman  to  trans- 
form the  new-born  babe  and  put  a  puppy  in  its  place. 
This  was  thrust  away,  but  ants  took  care  of  it.  One 
day  he  was  seen  by  the  jealous  wife,  and  she  instantly 
feigned  illness  and  told  her  husband  that  the  hut 
where  the  ants  lived  must  be  destroyed,  as  they  were 
the  cause  of  her  suffering.  This  was  done,  but  the  wise 
ants  had  already  put  the  child  in  charge  of  an  ox.  In 
his  turn  the  ox  is  slain,  and  so  are  the  crabs  to  whom  he 
had  handed  on  the  child.  But  before  they  perished, 
they  had  given  him  to  some  traders,  who  told  the 
story  to  the  Chief.  The  chief  wife,  who  had  been 
degraded  into  being  a  servant  to  the  jealous  sub- wife, 
was  then  restored  to  her  dignities,  and  the  wicked 
woman  was  banished. 
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The  razor  cannot  shave  itself. 

It  is  better  to  be  poor  and  well  than  rich  and  ill. 

Say  good   morning  to  the  bean-seller,  not  to  the 
drug-seller. 

Self-conceit  deprives  the  wasp  of  honey. 

A  small  stone  is  large  enough  to  prop  up  a  big  water 
jar. 

A  sharp  spear  needs  no  polish. 

If  the  stars  were  loaves,  many  people  would  sleep 
out  of  doors. 

The  sun  is  the  king  of  torches. 

What  can  I  think  of  thy  good  qualities,  since  every 
bite  draws  tears  ? 

The  tongue  kills  a  man  :  and  the  tongue  saves  a  man. 
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THE  BASKET  OF  BREAD 

A  WOMAN   went  to    market   with  a  basketful  of 
native  bread  to  sell.    Another  woman  presently 
came  with  a  basketful  of  pig's  flesh.     The  first  woman 
put  down  her  basket  with  the  bread,  and  then  she 
hid  herself  in  the  bush  near  at  hand. 

The  other  woman  noticed  the  basket  of  bread,  and 
wondered  to  whom  it  belonged.  She  said  to  herself 
that  she  should  like  to  have  a  little  bit  to  eat  with  a 
slice  of  pig :  she  had  really  been  too  busy  preparing 
the  pig  to  make  any  bread  for  herself.  She  called  out, 
asking  who  owned  the  basket  of  bread,  but  nobody 
replied.  So  she  said  to  herself  that  surely  nobody 
owned  it,  and  she  took  a  little  piece  and  ate  it  with  her 

Pig- 
Then  the  owner  of  the  basket  of  bread  came  out, 
and  claimed  payment  for  the  piece  taken,  and  this  the 
owner  of  the  pig  refused. 

Words  grew  very  high,  and  when  the  people  heard 
both  sides  of  the  story,  they  decided  that  the  owner 
of  the  basket  of  bread  was  all  in  the  wrong,  because 
she  had  hidden  herself  on  purpose  that  her  bread 
might  be  taken  by  the  owner  of  the  pig,  whom  she  had 
seen  coming.  She  had  laid  a  trap  to  get  some  of  the 
pig,  and  so  she  deserved  to  lose  some  of  her  bread. 
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BASA  THE  FISHERMAN 

BASA  was  a  very  clever  fisherman.  Every  day 
he  caught  great  quantities  of  fish,  and  he 
smuggled  them  into  his  house  so  that  nobody  should 
know  he  had  any.  His  relatives  and  friends  used  to 
ask  him  if  he  had  caught  any  fish,  but  he  always  said, 
"  Alas,  no,"  though  his  house  was  full  of  fish  turning 
putrid. 

All  the  while  the  fetish  Sunga  was  watching,  very 
sorry  to  hear  the  lies  he  told.  So  one  day  she  sent 
one  of  her  little  servants  to  Basa's  fishing-ground  to  call 
Basa  to  her.  That  very  day  he  had  caught  so  much 
fish  that  he  had  had  to  make  some  new  baskets  to 
hold  them  all.  He  had  already  filled  three,  when  he 
heard  the  clapping  of  hands,  and  a  child's  voice  which 
called  him. 

Basa  was  afraid,  and  he  asked,  "  Which  way  shall  I 
go  ?  "  And  the  child  bade  him  follow  him. 

When  they  stepped  into  the  river,  the  waters  dried 
up  and  the  fish  vanished,  so  that  there  was  a  perfect 
road  before  them.  Even  the  fallen  trees  were  gone, 
so  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  Basa.  When  he  and  his 
guide  had  reached  the  source  of  the  river,  they  found, 
by  the  great  lake,  a  large  and  beautiful  town.  Here 
people  came  forth  and  gave  Basa  a  warm  welcome. 
They  led  him  to  a  chair  and  bade  him  be  seated.  And 
Basa  trembled,  marvelling  what  all  this  ceremony 
might  mean. 

Sunga,  the  fetish,  set  a  table  before  him  bountifully 
spread  with  food  and  wine  and  invited  him  to  eat  and 
drink.  But  he  was  still  so  afraid  that  he  said  to  Sunga 
that  the  feast  she  had  spread  for  him  was  so  grand  that 
its  smell  alone  sufficed  him.  Still,  she  pressed  him  to 
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eat  and  drink,  and  finally  he  drank  all  the  wine  there 
was. 

Then  she  took  away  his  power  of  speech,  so  that  he 
could  tell  no  more  lies.  She  sent  him  back  to  his  town 
and  henceforth  he  could  speak  to  people  only  by  signs. 


Everyone  in  the  assembly  has  a  name,  but  when 
you  are  summoned  "  in  the  name  of  the  assembly  " 
evil  awaits  you. 

Bank  rises  after  bank,  ditch  follows  after  ditch  : 
when  the  rain  falls  into  the  ditch  the  banks  are 
envious. 

A  man  does  not  run  among  thorns  for  nothing  : 
either  he  is  pursuing  a  snake  or  a  snake  is  pursuing 
him. 

A  thing  thrown  forward  will  be  surely  overtaken, 
and  a  thing  put  in  the  ground  will  be  there  to  be  dug 
up.  But  if  nothing  has  been  thrown  forward,  what 
shall  be  overtaken  ?  And  if  nothing  has  been  buried, 
what  shall  be  dug  up  ? 

The  dawn  does  not  come  twice  to  wake  a  man. 

If  you  send  no  one  to  the  market,  the  market  will 
send  no  one  to  you. 

The  water  hurries  away,  but  the  spring  supplies 
more. 

When  there  are  no  elders  the  town  is  ruined. 
Calamity  has  no  voice. 
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"OH,   BROTHER!" 

r  INHERE  was  a  certain  hen,  and  she  used  to  go  to 
JL  the  river  shore  daily  to  look  for  food.  One  day 
a  crocodile  approached,  and  gave  signs  that  he  meant 
to  seize  and  eat  her.  The  poor  hen  cried  out,  "  Oh, 
brother,  don't !  " 

And  the  crocodile  let  her  go,  and  went  off  bewildered, 
wondering  how  he  could  be  her  brother.  But  he  went 
to  the  same  place  next  day,  fully  prepared  to  eat  her. 

And  she  again  cried  out,  "  Oh,  brother,  don't !  " 

"  But  how  can  I  be  her  brother  ?  "  growled  the 
crocodile,  as  he  let  her  once  more  escape.  "  She  lives 
on  land,  in  a  town,  and  I  live  in  the  water." 

He  thought  he  would  go  and  seek  enlightenment 
from  the  great  Water  Spirit.  But  on  his  way  he  met 
his  friend  the  lizard,  and  said,  "  O  friend,  I  am  sorely 
puzzled  !  There  is  a  nice  fat  hen  that  conies  to  the 
river  daily,  and  just  as  I  am  about  to  catch  her  and 
feed  on  her,  she  calls  me  '  brother  '  ;  and  I  can't 
stand  it  any  longer,  and  am  off  to  the  Water  Spirit  to 
talk  it  all  well  over." 

"  Oh,  it's  quite  easy  !  "  cried  the  lizard.  "  Don't 
go  wasting  your  time  and  showing  your  ignorance. 
Don't  you  see,  dear  crocodile,  that  the  duck  lives  in 
the  water  and  lays  eggs  ?  So  does  the  turtle.  I  also 
lay  eggs.  So  does  the  hen.  Therefore  we  are  all 
brothers  in  a  sense." 

Therefore  the  crocodile  never  eats  the  hen . 
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THE   DISOBEDIENT  TEMBO 

A  MAN  and  his  wife  went  to  the  garden  to  hoe. 
The  wife  saw  a  bird  and  told  her  husband.  He 
shot  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  children  to  cook.  As  they 
were  cooking  it,  the  bird  sang  a  song,  "  Roast  me  well ! 
roast  me  well  !  "  They  took  it  to  their  father,  but  it 
still  kept  on  singing.  He  said,  "  It  is  nothing ;  I  will 
eat  it."  Then  he  called  his  wife  and  said,  "  Now  that 
the  food  is  cooked,  divide  it  for  me,  I  will  eat  it."  So 
his  wife  divided  it,  and  he  ate  some  of  it  with  his 
porridge. 

Next  morning,  the  man  and  his  wife  went  again  to 
their  field,  and  said  to  their  children,  "  You  must  wait 
to  cook  the  porridge  for  breakfast,  to  which  the  party 
will  come  back  at  noon  ;  but  be  sure  you  don't  eat  of 
that  bird."  The  children  answered,  "  We  understand, 
we  will  not  eat  of  it." 

The  daughter  took  the  porridge,  and  gave  some  to 
her  brother,  with  some  chicken.  But  the  brother  said, 
"  I  want  that  other  bird."  As  he  ate  he  began  to 
grow  the  horns  of  a  rhinoceros  and  a  tail.  The  sister 
heard  a  breaking  of  plates,  and  cried  out,  "  Tembo, 
what  are  you  doing  ?  "  Then  he  came  out  of  the 
house  and  chased  her.  His  sister  sang  out,  "  Mother, 
Tembo  has  become  a  rhinoceros,  but  your  daughter  is 
not  a  rhinoceros."  The  mother  said,  "  Some  person  is 
coming  along  and  singing  ;  perhaps  it  is  our  children." 
Her  husband  struck  her,  saying,  "  You  are  lazy ;  you 
want  to  leave  your  hoeing."  The  wrife  said,  "  No, 
I  am  not  lazy."  Soon  they  heard  the  sound  again, 
and  saw  their  daughter  running  from  a  rhinoceros. 
The  father  took  his  gun  and  killed  the  rhinoceros,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  the  boy  who  was  disobedient. 
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He  who  is  pierced  with  a  thorn  must  limp  off  to  him 

who  has  a  knife. 

•     •     • 

It  is  the  path  of  the  needle  that  the  thread  is  accus- 
tomed to  follow. 

He  who  knows  a  matter  beforehand  can  confuse  the 
liar. 

Ashes  fly  back  on  the  face  of  him  who  throws  them. 
Every  man's  character  is  good  in  his  own  eyes. 

Ropes  get  entangled  when  goats  are  tied  to  the  same 
post. 

Everything  has  a  price,  but  who  can  put  a  price  on 
blood  ? 

As  no  subject  may  keep  a  herald,  so  it  is  not  every 
man  who  may  own  a  palace. 

The  trader  never  acknowledges  that  he  has  sold  all 
his  goods  :  when  asked  he  will  only  admit,  "  Trade 
is  a  little  better." 

The  white  man  is  the  father  of  merchants,  and  want 
of  money  is  the  father  of  disgrace. 
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THE  HYENA  AND  THE 
LEOPARD 

r  I  "HERE  was  once  a  hyena  and  a  leopard.  They 
-  J.  went  a  j ourney,  and  the  hyena  picked  up  a  tortoise, 
which  he  showed  to  the  leopard.  The  leopard  got  hold 
of  it  and  threw  it  away.  Soon  afterwards  they  heard 
that  the  tortoise  was  a  doctor  or  magician.  So  they 
resolved  to  look  for  him  and  beg  medicine  (or  magic) 
to  use  in  hunting.  The  tortoise  gave  the  hyena 
ugly  spots,  because  when  he  had  had  power  over  the 
tortoise  he  had  meant  to  eat  him,  but  he  gave  the 
leopard  beautiful  spots  because  he  had  spared  him. 
He  then  gave  them  horns  of  medicine,  and  instructed 
them,  "  If  you  find  meat  that  died  of  itself,  you  must 
not  eat  it." 

Then  they  went  to  hunt.  They  soon  found  the  body 
of  an  animal  that  had  died.  The  hyena  called  the 
leopard's  attention  to  this.  But  the  leopard  said, 
"  Come,  let  us  go  on."  The  hyena  :  "  Pshaw  !  we  must 
not  eat  meat  that  died  of  itself  !  "  The  leopard 
answered,  "  You  know  the  doctor  said  to  us,  '  You  must 
not  eat  meat  that  died  of  itself. '  "  The  hyena  said, 
"  Pshaw  !  not  quite  !  "  The  leopard  went  on  to  the 
bush,  but  the  hyena  went  back  to  the  tortoise,  and  said, 
"  Tortoise,  I  have  found  meat  that  died  of  itself.  Is  it 
a  transgression  to  look  at  it  ?  "  The  tortoise  said,  "  No, 
that  is  not  a  transgression." 

So  the  hyena  went  back  to  the  dead  body  and  gazed 
on  it.  Then  he  returned  to  the  tortoise,  and  asked, 
"Is  it  a  transgression  to  lick  it  ?  "  The  tortoise 
replied,  "  No."  The  hyena  went  back  to  the  corpse, 
lifted  it  from  the  path,  and  threw  it  far  away.  He 
returned  to  the  tortoise  saying,  "  I  have  removed  it." 
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"  Very  well,"  said  the  tortoise.  The  hyena  asked 
again,  "  Is  eating  it  a  transgression  ?  "  The  tortoise 
said,  "  You  will  not  swallow  it  ?  "  The  hyena  replied, 
"  No,"  but  he  went  back  to  his  meat  and  ate  it,  and 
came  again  to  the  tortoise,  and  said,  "  I  have  eaten 
that  meat."  And  the  tortoise  made  reply  :  "  You 
have  transgressed,  hyena ;  you  will  not  be  a  hunter, 
but  the  leopard  will  be  a  good  hunter."  So  the  leopard 
caught  much  meat,  but  the  hyena  did  not  know  how 
to  catch  meat. 


THE  MAN   AND   HIS  DOGS 

HPHERE  was  a  land  with  a  man.  This  man  used 
J.  to  go  to  the  moors  for  marsh-pigs.  When  this 
man  with  his  dogs  was  going  near  a  lake,  they  started  a 
marsh  pig,  and  it  fell  into  the  lake.  In  the  lake  was  a 
crocodile,  and  the  man  also  went  down  there,  and  the 
crocodile  caught  him,  without  biting  him.  The  dogs 
kept  searching  much  for  their  master.  Their  master 
was  placed  in  a  cavern.  Now  the  dogs  in  their  search 
sometimes  went  to  smell  the  earth,  and  they  scented 
him.  The  dogs  then  set  to  dig  in  the  earth  there,  and 
they  dug  three  days.  On  the  fourth  they  penetrated 
down,  and  their  master  was  afraid  again  when  he  saw 
light.  But  soon  he  said,  "  These  are  my  dogs  !  Now, 
my  dogs  have  penetrated  !  " 

And  he  came  out  and  went  to  the  village. 

The  villagers  were  mourning,  and  his  child  on 
going  round  the  village  saw  him,  and  returned  home, 
saying,  "  Mother,  be  quiet,  don't  cry  :  I  have  seen 
my  father." 

But  she  said,  "  You  lie  :    your  father  was  lost  long 
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ago."  The  child  answered,  "  No,  mother,  come,  let  us 
go  and  see." 

When  she  went  with  the  child,  she  saw  the  man,  and 
said,  "  Child,  you  don't  lie,"  and  she  caught  her 
husband  by  the  arm,  saying,  "  Come  to  my  house." 

And  she  said,  "  Explain  where  you  have  been  ?  " 
And  he  made  answer,  "  I  went  to  the  moors.  I  was 
hunting  a  marsh-pig,  and  it  sank  in  a  pond.  I  also 
sank  there.  Then  my  dogs  found  me,  and  got  me  out, 
so  that  I  am  here.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  dogs  the 
crocodiles  would  have  eaten  me.  Dogs  are  good. 
People  should  keep  dogs." 

Then  many  people  said,  "  Yes,  yes,  yes,  let  us  get 
dogs.  That  man's  dogs  saved  his  life." 

And  each  one  there  was  buying  dogs.  Then  people 
got  many  dogs,  because  dogs  had  dug  their  master 
from  the  cavern. 
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To  be  trodden  upon  here,  to  be  trodden  upon  there, 
is  the  fate  of  the  palm  kernel  lying  in  the  road. 

A  bribe  blinds  the  judge's  eyes,  for  a  bribe  never 
speaks  the  truth. 

A  lame  man  said  that  the  load  on  his  head  was  not 
properly  balanced,  and  was  told  its  unevenness  began 
from  the  ground. 

When  a  child  falls  into  the  water,  take  it  out  before 
you  spank  it. 

One  there  :   two  there  :   a  great  crowd. 

There  is  no  honour  in  killing  a  monkey,  neither 
honour  nor  profit. 

A  witness  should  speak  the  truth,  a  witness  is  not 
a  partisan. 

When  you  set  a  fish-trap  and  visit  it  yourself  you 
find  fish  in  it.  When  you  send  somebody  else  to  it, 
there  are  only  crabs  in  it. 

The  ground-pig  said,  "  I  do  not  feel  so  angry  with 
the  man  who  killed  me  as  with  the  one  who  dashed 
me  on  the  ground  afterwards." 

Gold  should  be  sold  to  him  who  knows  its  value. 
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THE  CLAY.  GIRL 


was  a  woman  who  took  clay  and  made  a 
_L  child,  and  clad  her  with  fine  calico,  and  said, 
"  My  child,  I  have  made  you  of  clay  ;  if  you  see  rain, 
run  into  shelter  in  the  village."  The  girl  promised  her 
mother.  One  day  there  came  along  other  girls,  and 
they  said  to  her,  "  Companion,  come  and  play."  So 
she  went  with  them  to  play.  They  came  to  a  lake, 
and  took  off  their  clothing  and  began  to  bathe.  They 
spoke  to  their  new  friend,  saying,  "  Come  and  bathe," 
and  they  were  vexed  with  her,  and  wondered  why  she 
refused. 

Next  day  they  went  with  her  to  a  distant  lake,  and 
again  they  prepared  to  bathe,  and  they  called  to  her, 
"  Come  and  play  in  the  lake."  And  this  time  she 
heeded  them,  and  went  into  the  water  and  began  to 
melt  away.  She  cried  out,  "  Oh,  mother,  come  and 
take  me  !  "  But  the  mother  refused,  saying,  "  I 
told  you  long  ago  not  to  go  into  the  water,  but  you 
have  disobeyed."  And  the  girl  melted  away. 
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THE  HERD-BOY  AND  THE 
LEOPARD 

'  I  "HERE  was  a  certain  herd-boy,  who  showed  so 
J.  much  courage  in  defending  his  flocks  that  a 
leopard  was  delighted,  and  persuaded  him  to  run  away 
from  his  master  and  join  him  in  his  cave.  Soon  after, 
by  the  leopard's  advice,  he  moved  to  a  fertile  district, 
where,  very  quickly,  he  became  a  great  chief. 

One  evening  his  old  friend  the  leopard  appeared  to 
him,  and  told  him  to  call  all  his  people  together  into  one 
house,  and  forbid  any  of  them  to  go  outside  during 
the  whole  night.  The  chief  did  this.  But  during  the 
night,  one  tipsy  man  managed  to  get  out.  He  saw 
many  leopards  prowling  about,  and  he  killed  one. 
It  proved  to  be  none  other  than  the  Chief's  old  friend. 
But  soon  afterwards,  the  leopard  came  back  from  the 
dead,  and  visiting  the  Chief,  told  him  that,  as  in  his 
carelessness  he  had  allowed  him  to  be  slain,  he  would 
have  presently  to  return  to  his  old  master  and  be  once 
more  his  slave.  Next  night,  within  a  few  hours,  great 
disaster  befel  the  village,  and  when  morning  came 
the  Chief  found  himself  alone  amid  its  ruins. 
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Hope  is  the  pillar  of  the  world. 

A  tick  having  fastened  itself  on  the  mouth  of  a 
jackal,  a  fowl  was  asked  to  take  it  off.  But  the  fowl 
knew  she  was  food  for  the  jackal,  even  as  the  tick 
was  for  her. 

He  who  has  no  house  has  no  word  in  the  community. 
The  days  being  finished  there  is  no  medicine. 

The  stream  may  dry  up,  but  the  watercourse  still 
keeps  its  name. 

He  who  waits  to  see  a  crab  wink  tarries  long  upon 
the  shore. 

Birth  does  not  differ  from  birth,  as  the  free  man  was 
born,  so  was  the  slave. 

He  who  forgives  ends  the  quarrel. 

An  obstinate  man  soon  gets  into  disgrace. 

Enquiry  saves  a  man  from  making  mistakes. 

The  town  man  knows  nothing  about  farming,  or  the 
seasons  for  planting  ;  yet  the  yam  he  buys  must  always 
be  large. 
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THE  CONCEITED  YOUNGSTER 

THERE  were  two  brothers  who  were  always 
disputing  because  the  younger  thought  himself 
so  much  the  wiser  of  the  two.  At  last  the  younger 
one  said  that  he  should  go  away  altogether.  So  he 
took  his  wife  with  him,  and  they  journeyed  a  long  way, 
till  they  came  to  a  place  whose  people  received  them 
very  kindly,  and  as  they  seemed  to  be  decent  folk, 
gave  them  a  hut  to  live  in. 

They  stayed  resting  for  some  daj-s.  Then  it  was 
proposed  that  the  women  should  go  forth  and  dig  a 
deep  hole,  which  they  would  cover  with  dry  leaves  and 
sticks,  so  as  to  be  a  trap  for  any  passing  animal, 
which  the  men  would  then  kill  and  take  for  food.  The 
village  man  who  made  the  offer,  wished  an  agreement 
beforehand,  to  prevent  disputes  afterwards,  and  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  have  all  the  female  animals 
caught  and  his  guest  all  the  males. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  for  days  and  days  all  the 
animals  which  were  caught,  whether  large  or  small, 
were  males.  The  guest  had  a  great  deal  more  meat 
than  his  little  household  could  eat,  but  instead  of 
offering  any  to  the  village  man,  he  cast  about  how 
he  could  get  it  preserved  for  himself.  So  he  sent  his 
wife  into  the  woods  to  gather  sticks  that  he  might 
kindle  a  fire  and  smoke  the  provisions.  When  night- 
fall came  she  did  not  return,  and  her  husband  grew 
alarmed,  and  proposed  to  the  village  man  that  they 
should  both  go  and  look  for  her.  But  the  man  would 
not  go  till  next  day,  and  all  night  the  husband  wandered 
about,  calling  and  bewailing.  Early  in  the  morning, 
he  woke  the  village  man  and  claimed  his  promise. 
The  other  said  he  was  ready,  only  he  must  first  go  and 
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look  at  the  trap,  for  he  had  dreamed  that  the  luck  was 
changed,  and  that  to-day  it  would  hold  a  female. 

As  they  approached  they  heard  a  cry  from  the  trap. 
It  was  the  young  man's  wife  who  had  fallen  into  it,  and 
her  husband,  rejoicing,  wanted  to  jump  down  and  get 
her  out.  But  his  host  reminded  him  of  their  agreement, 
and  how  carefully  he  had  kept  to  it  on  his  own  side, 
sparing  nothing  for  him.  He  would  not  hear  the 
young  man's  plea  that  his  wife  was  a  human  being, 
and  not  to  be  killed  and  eaten.  The  village  man  stuck 
to  the  letter  of  their  agreement,  and  so  they  wrangled 
all  day  long. 

But  in  the  evening,  who  should  come  past  but  the 
young  man's  eldest  brother,  who  stole  up  cautiously, 
hearing  there  was  dispute.  The  younger  brother  was 
delighted  to  see  his  elder,  whose  help  and  sympathy 
he  claimed.  The  elder  brother  met  him  coldly,  and 
when  he  had  heard  the  whole  matter  from  the  village 
man,  he  told  him  that  he  was  right :  the  female  in 
the  trap  was  undoubtedly  his,  and  he  had  better  go 
down  and  kill  her. 

The  younger  brother  was  frantic,  but  the  village 
man  flung  him  aside  and  jumped  down. 

Then  the  elder  brother  turned  to  the  younger,  and 
said,  "  Idiot  that  you  are.  Can  you  not  yet  trust  your 
brother's  superior  wisdom  ?  You  now  have  a  male 
in  the  trap  :  by  the  agreement,  therefore,  he  is  yours. 
Tell  him  so,  and  that  you  will  spare  his  life,  and  he 
will  give  you  back  your  wife." 

And  this  is  exactly  how  it  ended,  and  the  rescued 
woman  and  the  two  brothers  all  went  back  to  their  own 
town. 
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THE  FISHES'  HEADS 

IN  a  certain  town  there  lived  two  brothers  named 
Buite  and  Swarmi.  Swanni  was  rich,  and  had 
many  servants.  But  Buite  was  poor  and  had  none  to 
cook  for  him,  so  that  he  used  to  eat  the  palm  kernels 
which  he  brought  in  daily  from  the  bush. 

His  brother  never  invited  him  to  share  his  grand 
banquets,  or  in  any  way  to  join  in  festivals,  so  at  last 
Buite  resolved  to  leave  the  town  and  live  away  in  the 
bush.  One  day  he  started  off,  and  walked  and  walked 
and  walked,  till  at  nightfall  he  reached  a  deep,  wooded 
valley.  There  he  made  himself  a  little  shed  and  spread 
his  mat  and  lit  his  fire. 

Very  disgusted  with  life,  he  dreamed  one  night  that 
a  beautiful  girl  called  to  him,  and  that  he  followed  her 
through  thick  jungle  and  forest,  until  they  reached  the 
shore  of  a  river.  There  she  gave  three  calls,  and  a 
canoe  appeared.  He  tapped  this  canoe,  and  lo,  there 
were  paddles.  She  told  him  to  go  and  fish,  and  she 
would  cook  for  him,  but  that  he  must  always  cut  the 
heads  off  the  fish,  for  she  could  not  endure  the  sight 
of  them.  He  dreamed  that  he  did  what  she  bade  him, 
and  that  she  cooked  for  him.  Then  he  awoke,  and 
could  sleep  no  more  that  night. 

Next  morning  he  got  up  and  went  through  the 
jungle  and  woods  till  he  came  to  the  river  he  had  seen 
in  his  dream.  And  lo,  there  appeared  the  canoe  and 
the  paddles.  He  went  and  fished,  and  cut  off  the 
fishes'  heads  and  returned  to  his  miserable  hut.  But 
the  hut  had  gone,  and  in  its  place  there  was  a  fine  house 
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with  beautiful  furniture  and  many  outbuildings,  and 
there  was  the  beautiful  girl  herself,  who  came  forward 
to  meet  and  greet  him,  just  as  if  she  had  been  doing 
so  always.  And  she  had  nine  little  servants  to  wait 
upon  her.  She  told  him  she  had  come  to  comfort  him 
for  all  the  past,  and  he  felt  consoled,  and  loved  her 
very  much. 

Every  day  he  went  out  to  fish,  and  she  sent  a  little 
servant  with  him  to  carry  home  the  fish.  People 
who  passed  that  way  marvelled  at  the  liberal  hospitality 
which  Buite  showed  them,  and  wondered  where  he 
had  got  his  wife  and  his  wealth ;  and  they  told  the 
brother  Swarmi,  who  could  not  believe  his  ears,  and 
determined  to  go  to  visit  Buite. 

But  presently  Buite  got  tired  of  always  cutting  off 
the  fishes'  heads.  And  one  day  he  did  not  cut  them 
off  at  all,  and  when  the  servant  boy  saw  this,  he  cried 
out  and  protested,  but  Buite  said  he  was  not  to  be 
dictated  to  by  a  servant,  and  sent  the  boy  off  with  the 
fish.  But  after  the  lad  had  gone,  Buite  thought 
better  of  it,  and  went  after  him,  and  cut  off  the  fishes' 
heads. 

This  happened  with  eight  of  the  nine  servants. 
Each  of  them  protested,  and  each  time  Buite  scolded 
and  domineered,  but  each  time  he  finally  relented, 
so  no  fish-heads  ever  went  home. 

The  ninth  time  he  took  with  him  the  youngest 
servant,  and  Buite  fished  and  put  the  entire  fish  into 
the  basket  and  bade  the  boy  carry  it.  The  lad  cried 
and  protested,  but  he  was  very  young  and  terribly 
frightened  by  Buite's  fierce  manner,  and  when  he  was 
sent  off,  he  ran  and  ran  and  ran,  and  though  Buite 
relented  as  before  he  could  not  overtake  that  youngest 
servant. 

And  the  boy  reached  home  and  showed  the  fish  with 
their  heads  to  his  mistress,  and  immediately  the 
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beautiful  house  vanished,  and  the  outhouses  and  the 
furniture  and  the  servants,  and  last  of  all  the  dear 
wife. 

When  Buite  came  home,  he  found  he  had  no  house, 
nor  wife,  nor  servant,  but  only  his  brother  Swarmi, 
come  to  look  him  up. 

Buite  was  very,  very  sorry,  and  wept  much,  and 
Swarmi  despised  him  more  than  ever,  and  left  him  to 
himself  once  more. 
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A  chicken  having  been  delivered  from  death  by 
being  shut  up,  complained  because  she  was  not  allowed 
to  feed  openly  on  the  dust-heap. 

You  find  a  hen  in  the  market  and  hasten  to  buy  her  : 
had  she  been  worth  keeping,  would  the  owner  have 
sold  her  ? 

If  a  chief  would  kill  a  man  for  making  an  unpalat- 
able soup,  what  would  become  of  those  who  cook 
nothing  at  all  ? 

He  who  owns  the  inner  square  of  a  house  is  master  of 
the  outer. 

Famine  compels  one  to  eat  the  fruit  of  all  sorts  of 
trees. 

If  a  matter  be  dark,  dive  to  the  bottom. 
As  one  is  walking  so  he  is  met. 
At  the  bottom  of  patience  there  is  heaven. 
If  clothes  remain  long  in  the  bag  they  rot. 
Wisdom  is  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  head. 

The  younger  should  not  thrust  himself  into  the  seat 
of  the  elders. 
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THE    PATRON    OF   TIMBUCTOO 

A  FRICA  is  not  all  primitive  savagery. 
l\  There  was  once  a  great  college  in  Timbuctoo. 
Its  poor  remains  still  linger  on,  amid  the  desolations 
of  to-day.  Its  patron  was  the  Moslem,  Sidi  Yaia. 
Many  wonderful  things  are  told  of  him.  One  day,  as 
he  was  holding  an  open-air  reading  of  the  Koran, 
a  cloud  appeared  overhead  and  rain  fell.  The  rain 
being  followed  by  a  clap  of  thunder,  his  disciples  arose 
to  seek  shelter.  "  Remain  in  your  places,"  said  Sidi 
Yaia ;  "  it  will  not  rain  upon  this  spot."  And  it  was  so. 
One  day  the  female  slaves  of  Sidi  Yaia  wished  to  cook 
a  fish,  and  for  a  whole  day  they  submitted  it  to  the 
action  of  fire  without  result.  The  women  were 
astonished,  but  Sidi  Yaia,  hearing  their  story,  re- 
marked, "  As  I  went  to  pray  in  the  mosque  this  morn- 
ing, my  foot  touched  something  damp  :  that  was  pro- 
bably your  fish,  for  over  that  which  has  touched 
me  fire  has  no  power." 

In  Sidi  Yaia's  earlier  life,  the  Prophet  Mahomet 
had  appeared  to  him  every  night.  But  as  he  grew 
old,  these  ghostly  visits  became  rare,  at  last  occurring 
only  once  a  year.  When  Sidi  Yaia  was  asked  the 
reason  for  this,  he  said  he  thought  it  must  be  that 
formerly  he  had  not  been  engaged  in  trade,  while  now 
he  gave  considerable  attention  to  it.  "  But  why  do  you 
do  so  ?  "  asked  the  disciple,  jealous  for  his  master's 
spiritual  privileges.  "  Because  I  have  no  wish  to  be 
dependent  on  others,"  answered  the  saint. 
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BLACK  AND  WHITE 

IT  was  in  the  beginning,  and  four  men  walked 
through  a  wood.  They  came  to  a  place  where 
there  were  two  rivers.  Now  one  river  was  as  clear  as 
crystal,  and  of  great  purity,  and  the  other  was  black 
and  foul,  and  horrible  to  taste.  And  the  four  men 
wondered  which  river  they  should  cross,  for  while 
the  dirty  river  seemed  most  directly  in  their  way, 
the  clear  river  was  the  pleasantest,  and  possibly,  after 
they  had  crossed  by  it,  they  might  regain  the  proper 
path.  However,  they  thought  they  ought  to  take 
the  black  river,  and  two  of  them  straightway  crossed. 
The  other  two,  however,  had  scarcely  touched  the  foul 
water  when  they  turned  back.  The  two  who  had 
crossed  the  dirty  river  called  to  them,  but  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  go  by  the  crystal  stream.  They 
crossed  it,  and  to  their  surprise,  found  they  had  become 
black,  all  but  in  such  parts  as  had  not  touched  the 
water — to  wit,  their  mouths,  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
and  the  palms  of  their  hands.  The  two  who  had 
crossed  the  black  river,  however,  became  quite  white. 
The  two  pairs  now  went  different  ways,  and  after  a 
time  the  white  men  found  a  big  place  with  white 
wives  waiting  for  them,  and  the  black  men  also  found 
villages  with  black  women  whom  they  married.  And 
this  is  how  some  people  are  white  and  others  are  black. 
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The  crab  has  stuck  fast  between  two  stones. 
The  cup  finds  not  out  its  master's  death. 
You  drink  out  of  an  old  cup. 
A  debtor  does  not  get  angry. 

His  shield  is  turned  the  wrong  way. 

•     •     • 

If  you  play  with  puppies,  they  will  lick  your  face. 
A  fool  is  the  wise  man's  ladder. 
Nobody  is  twice  a  fool. 
The  foot  has  no  nose. 

It  is   not   very   many  who  is   the  son  of  Gaika  (a 
millionaire  among  Africans). 

The  frog  enjoys  himself  in  water,  but  not  in  hot 
water. 

Hand  and  tongue  never  give  alike. 
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AFRICAN   COSMOGONY 

'  I^HE  primitive  Africans  have  a  cosmogony  of  their 
JL  own. 

They  say  that  the  earth  was  a  soft  stone,  out  of 
which  came  a  man  and  a  woman  who  married  and  had 
children.  Then  they  saw  another  person,  a  man 
who  was  a  leper.  He  sent  the  woman  to  draw  water, 
and  from  his  bag  he  took  maize  and  millet.  There 
was  no  grass  on  the  earth  then  wherewith  to  build  a 
hut,  and  the  couple  slept  in  a  cave.  Then  the  sick 
man  died,  and  the  man  put  down  an  offering  on  the 
ground,  saying,  "  You  have  left  us  here,  now  give  us 
grass."  So  grass  grew,  and  trees  ;  and  the  children 
grew  and  had  children. 

They  say  that  two  men  went  to  hunt,  and  came  to  a 
cave.  One  said,  "  Here  is  heat !  "  and  the  other  asked, 
"  Is  this  fire  ?  "  They  went  into  the  cave  and  peered 
about.  They  saw  the  sun  in  the  cave.  They  were 
frightened,  and  one  wanted  to  run  away,  but  the  other 
went  up  to  the  sun  and  moved  a  stone  off  it,  and  it 
burned  him,  and  he  died.  His  companion  prayed, 
"  Please  do  not  burn  me,"  and  the  sun,  no  longer  held 
down  by  the  stone,  went  up  on  high. 

They  say  that  there  lived  a  man  who  wished  for  a 
firefly  to  make  a  lamp.  A  great  man  said  to  him, 
"  Come,  I'll  show  you  a  good  fire."  It  was  the  moon, 
and  he  took  it  and  put  it  in  a  pot,  and  told  his  children 
"  not  to  take  the  cover  off."  And  he  went  out  into  his 
field.  But  one  day,  while  he  was  spending  the  night 
outside,  one  of  the  children  opened  the  pot,  and  took 
the  moon,  which  burned  him,  and  it  flew  away,  and 
settled  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  father  woke  up  and 
cried,  "  What  a.  light  !  "  and  thgnghe  exclaimed,  "  Is 

and  bring  it  down." 
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They  climbed  the  mountain,  but  failed  to  fetch  down 
the  moon.  Then  the  child  who  had  let  the  moon  out 
fell  over  a  precipice.  The  father  tried  to  follow  the 
moon,  but  it  only  flew  further  among  the  clouds.  And 
the  father  said,  "  It  is  gone  :  it  is  settled  among  the 
clouds,  and  my  enemies  will  see  well,  and  my  light  is 
taken  away." 

His  wife  said,  "  Your  moon  has  killed  my  child  for 
me ;  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  moon."  She  went  to 
another  country,  but  when  she  looked  up  on  high,  she 
saw  the  moon  there  too,  and  she  was  weary,  and  said, 
"  Dig  a  pit  for  me."  They  dug  a  pit,  and  she  went  in, 
and  died  there  and  was  covered  over. 

They  say  that  the  children  of  a  clever  man  said, 
"  We  will  go  to  play,"  and  they  arrived  at  the  sands 
and  found  many  stones,  and  they  threw  them  at  each 
other.  The  father  bade  them  leave  off,  saying  the 
stones  would  hurt  them.  Then  another  stone  was 
thrown,  and  it  hit  one  child  on  the  head  so  that  he  fell. 
And  the  stone  ran  off  and  leaped  high,  and  got  fixed 
above.  People  looked  and  saw  it,  and  the  clever  man 
said,  •'  See,  children,  what  you  have  done ;  behold 
the  stone  that  killed  your  companion,  and  now  it  stands 
on  high."  And  there  came  a  rain,  and  particles  of  the 
stone  went  floating  about  and  filling  the  heavens 
everywhere. 

They  say  that  the  lightning  flashed  and  killed  a  man  ; 
then  it  ran  on  high,  and  the  people  said,  "  Please, 
please,  rain,  but  you  have  killed  some  of  us."  The  rain 
said,  "  I  am  sorry  ;  I  have  done  wrong,  but  now  I 
want  to  send  water  that  you  may  drink  at  your 
mourning,"  And  the  people  said,  "  Let  it  be  so."  The 
waters  of  the  rain  then  descended. 
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A  ZULU  COSMOGONY 

A  ZULU  cosmogony  is  after  this  wise. 
£\  Long  ago,  when  the  hills  were  young,  the  Great 
Spirit  looked  on  the  earth,  which  was  without  men. 
Presently  he  looked  again,  and  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
came  bursting  forth  and  distributed  themselves 
over  the  land.  The  Great  Spirit  examined  them 
all  carefully,  and  approved  of  them,  and  he  sent 
for  his  messenger,  the  chameleon,  and  ordered  him 
to  go  among  the  people  and  to  say  that  death 
should  never  come  among  them  :  that  they  should 
live  for  ever.  The  chameleon  set  off  on  his  journey, 
and  wasted  his  time  as  he  went  by  stopping  to  eat 
berries.  Meanwhile  the  Great  Spirit  had  changed 
his  mind  about  the  people  of  the  earth,  seeing 
their  wickedness.  And  he  sent  forth  his  other  mes- 
senger, the  lizard,  saying,  "  Go,  tell  the  people  that 
death  shall  be  their  portion."  The  lizard  went  forth 
with  lightning  speed,  and  passed  the  loitering  chame- 
leon. But  when  the  people  heard  the  lizard's  message 
they  were  not  moved,  for  they  knew  nothing  about 
death,  and  they  only  said,  "  It  is  well :  we  accept  the 
word."  Then  the  chameleon  came  in  and  delivered 
his  superseded  mandate,  and  the  people  said  he  was 
a  curse  :  hence  his  feeble  gait  and  changing  colour. 
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Don't  curse  the  crocodile's  mother  before  you  cross 
the  river. 

Nobody  lets  go  a  tree  and  springs  in  the  air. 

The  voice  of  the  pigeon  on  the  spit  is  not  like  the 
voice  of  the  pigeon  on  the  tree. 

A  woman  who  has  lost  her  rival  has  no  sorrow. 

There  is  no  wormwood  that  comes  into  flower  that 
does  not  wither. 

He  that  forgives  gains  the  victory. 
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